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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 


The Agricultural College Bill. 


The present Congress has passed three impor- 
tant acts for the encouragement of agriculture. 
These are the Homestead bill, and the bill creat- 








ing a ** Department of Agriculture’’—both of 


which have been presented to our readers—and 
the recently passed bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of Agricultural Colleges. 
The bill in brief is as follows. It provides a 
grant of public land to be proportioned to each 
State, in quantity equal to 30,000 acres for each 
Senator and Representative in Congress, provided 
that no mineral lands are selected or purchased 
under the provisions of the act. The proceeds of 
thes lands go to the ‘‘endowment, support, and 
maintenance of at least one college in each State, 
where the leading object shall be, without exclu- 
ding other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, in such manner as the legislatures 
of the States may respectively prescribe, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.’’ The further provisions of 
the act are, that the capital of the fund shall re- 
main forever undiminished, and the annual inter- 
est be regularly applied to the purpose above 
specified ; that no portion of said fund, nor the 
interest thereon, shall be applied, directly or in- 
directly, under any pretence whatever, to the 
purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any 
building or buildings; that any State claiming 
the benefit of the provisions of the act, shall pro- 
vide, within five years, at least not less than one 
college, as above stated, or the grant to such 
State shall cease, and said State shall be bound 
to pay the United States the amount received of 
any lands previously sold, and that the title to 
purchasers under the State shall be valid; that 
an annual report of the doings of each college 
shall be published, such report recording the 
improvements and experiments made, with their 
costs and results, and such other matters, includ- 
ing state industrial and economical statistics, as 
may be supposed useful; that no State, while in 
a condition of rebellion or insurrection against 
the Government of the United States, shall be 
entitled to the benefits of the act; and that no 
State shall be entitled to the benetits of the act, 
unless it shall express its acceptance thereof by 
its legislature within two years from the date of 
its approval by the President. 

Maine is therefore entitled to 210,000 acres of 
land, the government price being $1,25 per acre, 
the annual interest of which, under the provis- 
ions of the act, are to be appropriated for the en- 
dowment, support and maintenance—other than 
buildings—of an agricultural college. As the act 
requires the legislature of each State to signify 
its acceptance thereof, it is probable that at the 
next session of our own legislature, some action 
will be taken upon the matter. The bill does 
not specify exactly what the college proper shall 
be, nor the exact course of study pursued, (only 
that it includes certain branches which are spec- 
ified,) and it is left to each State to regulate and 
locate its own institution, specify its course of 
study, appoint its teachers or professors, and pass 
such laws as are necessary for its maintainance 
and successful working. Such being the case, 
what shall the Maine Agricultural College be? 

We believe the present condition of the exist- 
ing agricultural colleges in this country—even 
before the present unhappy condition of affairs— 
was such as to give no great promise of success, 
or at least not such as to encourage the estab- 
lishment by States, of extensive Collegiate Insti- 
tutions for the purposes of agricultural instruc- 
tion. If we turn to foreign countries, we can 
find no satisfactory models for colleges of this 
class—although they have many of a high order— 
because of the wide differences in general educa- 
tion, as well as in the structure of the govern- 
ment and society. 

To us, the only plan for such an institution, to 
be of the greatest benefit to the large number of 
young men who wish to avail themselves of the 
advantages of it, is to establish a ‘*School of Ag- 
riculture,’’ simple in plan, and as economical in 
its system of working as possible. If not at vari- 
ance with the provisions of the act, such a school 
should be established in each county in the State ; 
otherwise there should be one situated in a cen- 
tral location, and having connected therewith a 
farm for experimental purposes, where the stu- 
dents could work, and thereby discharge a part of 
the expense attendant upon a course of study. 
The general view of this plan would be a farm of 
several hundred acres of land, diversified in char- 
acter of soil; suitable and convenient buildings ; 
a model barn with other out-buildings attached : 
the farm well stocked with the best classes of 
thorough-bred animals, adapted to the lead- 
ing branches of husbandry pursued; with all 
farm implements of the most approved pattern, 
and of the best possible make. A library and 
agricultural museum, collected gradually, should 
form part of the apparatus of the college. The 
Principal or head teacher, should be a thoroughly 
practical as well as a scientific farmer, and a man 
of judgment, character and ability. Such assis- 
tance in the way of tutors or professors, as the 


ed, and the course of study to include English 
studies, the theory and practice of scientific and 
practical agriculture, the natural sciences, veter- 
inary medicine and surgery, and the mathematics 
and engineering of agriculture. 

This is but a general plan. The details and 
special regulations would be suggested by a more 
extended notice, or by a few years operation of 
the school. That this or a similar institution, 
will ere long, be found in each State, is one of 
our fondest hopes for the future of our agricul- 
ture. It is self-evident, that a knowledge of the 
business of farming can be best obtained upon the 
farm ; by showing the pupils the best methods of 
culture, and teaching them to perform with their 


therewith ;— y 
knowledge of the 
and most conven 
ence and qualities 


and by teaching them habits of close observation, 


and careful system, and by becoming conversant 
with the reasons of things, and an understanding 
of the science and principles of husbandry ; to be- 
come complete and thorough, scientific as well as 
practical farmers. 


*‘The Illustrated Horse Doctor.” 


Tue Ivivstraten Horse Doctor. Being an accurate 
and detailed account of the various Diseoses to which 
the Equine Race are subjected; together with the lat- 
est Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Prescrip- 
tions. Written in plain English, and accompanied by 
more than 400 pictorial Illustrations. By Edward 
Mayhew, M.R.C. V. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., 1862. pp. 522. 


We have numerous works upon the Diseases of 
the horse. There is Youatt, Stevens, Dadd, Jen- 
nings, and a host of others who have written 
‘*Horse Doctors,’’ until it would seem that upon 
this topic we had books enough, which if consult- 
ed and followed would kill or cure all the horses 
in the country. Notwithstanding this, a new 
work on the diseases of the horse, placing more 
reliance in treatment upon kindness and good care 
with simple remedies, than upon drugs and a long 
list of medical receipts seemed to be wanted.— 
This want has been supplied in the volume before 
us, the title of which is given above. 

The work is a republication from the English. 
The author, Edward Mayhew, is an eminent Vet- 
erinary Surgeon, and a well known writer upon 
veterinary science. In his preface the author 
says: ‘Cruelty is a very extravagant indulgence. 
A very slight expenditure of humanity would 
save the equine race from a long list of ills which 
now are consequent upon mortal ignorance or up- 
on human brutality. It is painful to reflect how 
many of those affections spoken of as equine dis- 
orders might be chiefly eradicated by the more 
reasonable treatment of the animal which man 
proverbially esteems to be his most hazardous 
property. In the writer’s conviction, humanity 
towards animals should be more commonly prac- 
ticed—if not from any higher motive, because it 
is certainly the truest economy. ‘To make this 
fact plain is the intention of the present publi- 
cation.’’ And the intention is admirably carried 
out, producing we do not hesitate to say the best 
work ever written upon the diseases of this useful 
and noble animal. ‘ 

The illustrations in the volume, over four hun- 
dred in number, are not only an attractive fea- 
ture of the work, being executed in the nicest 
style of the art, but they are of great value in 
helping the reader to a clearer understanding of 
the text ; for in addition to a description of the 
various diseases the illustrations picture them out 
so that the symptoms and results of the disease 
are brought before the eye in such a way that 
they convey more than the plainest printed de- 
count. The method of performing the various 
operations with instruments are also shown, by 
means of which they are more easily understood 
and the sooner practiced. 

Issued in the best style, with all the mechani- 
cal excellences which form a nice volume, the 
work—a large 8 vo. of over 500 pages—should 
find its way to the hands of every intelligent owner 
ofa horse. It can be obtained of the publishers, 
and we presume at most book-stores. Price $2. 











Wool Depots. 


Another season’s observation of the wool mar- 
ket, and of the practice of buyers, convinces us 
that in the present way of disposing of their 
wool, farmers not only lose considerable on a 
pound which now goes into the hands of specula- 
tors, but in so doing are pursuing a course alike 
injurious to themselves as well as to the manu- 
facturers. As at present conducted, the buyer 
goes among the farmers previous to the time of 
shearing, and if he does not engage their wool at 
the time, agrees to give as high as any other 
buyer. He is round again when the sheep are 
sheared and engages the wool at a specified price 
per pound. Of course he must have his pay for 
the time spent in canvasing, which he makes out 
of the farmers or the person for whom he buys. 
The party who employs the buyer, and who is on 
a contract from the manufacturer must of course 
receive his pay. So here are two parties who 
must each make their profits upon the wool be- 
fore it reaches the hands of the original contrac- 
tor. Now to avoid this we believe the following 
plan would be successful. Not but what specu- 
lation in wool or any other farm product is hon- 
orable, but we believe it to be for the interests of 
the farmer to do away with the assistance of these 
‘middle men” as they are called, and directly re- 
ceive—allowing a small but reasonable commis- 
sion to the agent—the highest price themselves. 
Admitting that it is much cheaper and more 
preferable for the manufacturers to procure the 
wool in large quantities, and at stated places, let 
depots for the purchase of wool be established at 
various stations throughout the country. Let 
farmers carry their wool to these places and de- 
posit it with the agent, paying him a commission 
of one cent for each pound deposited. In return, 
the agent can advance one half the amount of the 
value of the wool to the farmer, and when dis- 
posed of or taken by the contracting party the 
balance can be paid. The farmer would then re- 
ceive the highest price for his wool, and by pay- 
ing a small commission, receive the compensation 
now taken by two or three ‘‘middle men.’’ This 
plan it seems to us is practicable and advantage- 
ous, and is one which we hope to see inaugurated. 





A few Queries. 


Mr. Eprrors :—Will apple scions grow on any 
of our wild trees? Ifso,on what kind? What 
things are essential for the growth of scions on 
trees of a different kind? Who is the author of, 
and what is the price of the best analytical chem- 
istry? What is the price of Johnston’s Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, which was recommended in the 
Farmer a few weeks ago? By answering as many 
of the above questions, as you find —- 
through your valuable paper, you wi — 
HILOM. 


Norr. Weare quite unable to answer the 
queries in regard to grafting the apple into other 
stocks, having had no experience in the matter. 
In one instance, however, we knew apple scions 
grafted into the thorn bush which succeeded well. 
We hope some of our correspondents who have 
had practice in grafting will respond. 

The best chemistry is that of Prof. Porter, pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. John- 


son’s ‘Agricultural Chemistry’’ can be obtained 
of A. Williams & Co., Boston, for $1.25. Sib- 
son’s ‘‘ Agricultural Chemisty,” an English work, 
and far better than Johnson’s, can be had for 50 
cents. The ‘‘Manual of Agriculture’’ is a better 
elementary work on chemistry, &c., than any of 








the others, and is sold at 75 cente.—Ens. 


Horticultural Hints. 


The Horticulturist for July is embellished with 
an illustration of the proposed conservatory at 
the New York Central Park, and contains the 
usual amount of valuable horticultural informa- 
tion. We gather therefrom a few items of inter- 
est : 

Virauity or Iuportep Trees. Mr. Sargent of 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y., well known as the edi- 
tor of the last edition of Downing’s “‘ Landscape 
Guardening,’’ contributes an article on the effect 
of the past winter upon the new and rare ever- 
greens, in the course of which he expresses the 
belief that the life of an imported tree depends 
greatly upon the amount of vitality which it 
brings across the water with it, and on being 
transplanted here, seems to gain no new strength 
and survives just as long as the foreign vigor con- 
tinues to support it}and as this, year by year, 
fades out, the life of the tree dies with it. If this 
is not the case, why is it that a tree withstand- 
ing a temperature in February, of from eighteen 
to twenty degrees below zero in the winter of 
1860, will not bear the same temperature in the 
winter of 1861? This fact brings up many in- 
teresting principles, and shows how difficult it is 
to form any decided rules as to the hardihood of 
any plant, without many ycars of careful observ- 
ation. 

To keer Birps From Pivm Trees. A plan de- 
vised by a correspondent for the purpose of pro- 
tecting cherry trees from birds, who often get 
more than their share of fruit, is to place in the 
branches of the trees plaster cast images of cats, 
after having them painted some natural color. 
Stuffed cats have been placed in trees and the re- 
sults have been most satisfactory. 


ing can be done much later in the season than is 
generally supposed. He has successfully per- 
formed the operation as late as the second week 
in June, provided the scions are taken off and 
healed in a cool place where the buds do not burst 
much. He thinks as a general rule, that grafts 
are more certain to grow if delayed a little in 
spring, than if put in before the sap of the tree 
is well in motion. 


Late Grartinc. The editor states that graft- | J 





Tue Fruit Tree Borer. A writer in the Gar- 
dener’s Monthly has painted his fruit trees at and 
below the base, with a mixture of fish oil and 
sulphur. It has not been sufliciently tried to 
speak definitely of the results, but as both of the 
articles are very offensive, we do not see why it 
may not prove successful. 


after, with all industrious cultivators. Where 
this plan is followed it will be found necessary to 
mulch with straw for the purpose of keeping the 
fruit from the dirt. 
fruit close down in their crowns, such as Down-' 
er’s Prolific or Wilson’s Albany, will be some- 
what interfered with by this treatment. But 
those varieties, which may have in addition to 
long stems, all the other desirable qualities, will | 
supercede, as the system of hill culture becomes 
general, all the short stemmed sorts. 
HorticutturaL Premivus. Several horticul- 
tural societies Hive of late years given books as 
premiums instead of money prizes. This is a 
good plan, and some one has further suggested 
vines, rare trees and plants, seeds, &c., should 
also be given, according to the tastes of the ex- 
hibitors receiving the prizes. We regard this as 
a good idea, and hope our societies will act upon 
the suggestion. 

A Hint or Two. Plants in gardens should re- 
ceive an occasional watering of liquid manure. 
A dilution of guano applied once a week, or a 
handful of superphosphate placed around each 
plant just previous to a shower, will be found to 
give them all a new start. This plan is especial- 
ly recommended for second crops, which take 
the place of early vegetables that have been used. 


Those sorts that have their | 





paetliainsteinnianes 
American Pomological Society. 


The ninth annual session of this association 
will be held in connection with the exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, com- 
mencing on the 17th of September next and con- 
tinuing several days. Kindred societies are in- 
vited to send delegates, and all interested in the 
culture of fruits are requested to be present. 

One of the prominent subjects to be submitted 
at this session, will be the report of the special 
committee appointed to revise the society’s cata- 
logue of fruits, and to ascertain what sorts are 
best adapted to the different sections of our coun- 
try. The imperfections of this catalogue have 
long been seen and acknowledged, and it cannot be 
made more perfect without the aid and coopera- 
tion of the various State and local committees ; 
therefore, each member should attend and be pre- 
pared to perform his part in making the catalogue 
as complete and perfect as possible. 

Members and delegates are desired to contri- 
bute specimens of the fruit best adapted to their 
respective localities, to give descriptions of the 
same, with the method of culture, and to com- 
municate whatever may aid in advancing the 
science of Pomology and the interests of the So- 
ciety. Those wishing to become members can 
remit the admission fee to the treasurer, Thomas 
P. James, Esq., Philadelphia, or to the President, 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Boston. Life mem- 
bership, ten dollars; biennial, two dollars. 

We are glad to know that the present disturb- 
ed condition of our country will not interrupt the 
regular session of this Society, although the 
country at large will not be so fully represented 
as at previous meetings. ‘The present season 
promises to be the most propitious for fruit of all 
kinds that has occurred for many years, and it is 
believed that in connection with the annual ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, the session will be one of unusual interest. 
We hope Mr. Secretary Goodale, Col. Little, Mr. 
Foster and others of our successful pomologists 
will be present and give the convention the bene- 
fits of their large and varied experience. 


© Lead Pipe---Query. 


Mr. Eprrors :—Will you please inform me, 
through the Farmer, whether one-half inch lead 
pipe is kept for sale in Augusta? If it is, what 
is the present price ? A Supscriper. 


Nors. The size of pipe inquired for can be ob- 
tained at any of the hardware stores in this city. 








STRAWBERRIES IN [I1tts. Mr. Meehan of the | 
Gardener's Monthly—an excellent and practical | globe, but docs not the mechanic furnish the 


work by the way—says there can be no question | me ] 
but what growing strawberries in hills instead of without which we cannot defend our country, by 


letting them run in beds, will be the rule here land or sea? By the aid of chemical science, the 


ance to the farmer himself. 


sweet time this fall without depending 


hold it against the wind. Once 
well set and 
it will soon defend itself against assaults.—Jour. 





The price is five cents per pound.—Eps. 


Communications. 


Agricultural Sisecllany. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Working Cows and Heifers. 





The practice of training cows and heifers to 
the yoke, although looked upon by the farmers 
now-a-days as small business, was practiced in 
former times to the advantage of the farmer and 
without injury to the animal, either for dairy 
purposes or growth. Let the heifer be trained as 
the steer, and take pains to pamper, curry and 
otherwise care for her as for the steer, and you 
have, for small farms, your team and milk at 
much less cost than by keeping the ox without 
the cow, or to the neglect of her. The heifer 
well trained will make the trained cow, and you 
may milk her, feed her, and do your work with her 
comparatively at a great saving of expense. Let 
it become a custom to work cows as it is to work 
mares, and many farmers will have a fair team 
who now must wait until their neighbors get 
their ox labor done, besides at times it is impos- 
sible to obtain it at any cost. Any farmer may 
keep his two cows, (or if but one, match with 
his neighbor,) work them without injury if prop- 
erly cared fur. The objector says the cows will 
have calves, and cannot be worked. A 
farmer will plow his ground in the fall, and do 
what other animal labor he can in order that his 
spring’s work may the more easily be disposed of, 
and as being more economical and systematical. 

Who does not see that by getting rid of the 
delicacy and the seeming sympathy fur the cow, 
that she may not labor as the mare, which is 
worked as much as the horse? It is conceded by 
those who have trained and worked their cows, 
that as much milk can be obtained and the labor, 
by proper feeding, as is usually received without 
the work, care being had of course as to nearness 
of calving. If our agricultural societies will of- 
fer a copy of the Maine Farmer, or some other 
valuable journal, for the best pair trained in this 
class, they will encourage that branch which will 
be lauded by the farming community in after 
ears. 

Hoping these hints will draw out the views of 
others more able and better versed, I leave the 
subject fur the present. Ww. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Science for the Mochanic. 





Mr. Eprrors :—That the mechanies, as a class, 
are entitled to high respect isa fact which few 
will deny. Who will not say that the most useful 
man is not the most honorable? Well, the farm- 
er who cultivates his soil in the most skilful man- 
ner is entit!ed to high applause,—and is it not 
the business of science to plan and construct the 
most improved implements of husbandry? The 
manufacturer is indebted to the science and skill 
of the mechanic for the invention of machinery 
which turns to use the water that would other- 
wise run to waste, conferring no benefit and re- 
turning no compensation. And what progress 
can we make with the famous locomotive without 
the mechanic? Our ships may sail around the 


means? Is it not him which furnishes the means 


mechanic becomes acquainted with the intimate 
nature of substances, and of course his knowledge 
will render him more and more useful. We see 
and are proud of the magnificence of our cities, 
but what has the mechanic not done to produce 


| these wonders? It is easy tosee that a mechanic 
should know something of mathematical science, 
and he should have practical skill that he may 


carry out every useful plan which is suggested or 
resented to his mind. The mechanic, therefore, 
comes one of the most useful and worthy mem- 
bers of society, and is not second in the import- 
Conurn Estes. 
Rumford, June 21, 1862. 
————_~e nee ____ 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Hay Caps. 


Mr. Eprrons:—The light hay crop and the 
prospect of ‘‘catching’’ weather during the hay 


season, will doubtless prove the value of caps, 


but many of us poor farmers did not heed the ad- 
vice of the Farmer to provide a supply last sea- 


son, and now we cannot affurd to pay tribute to 


**King Cotton.” 

Can not some cheap substitute for cotton cloth 
be devised? Until we obtain something better, 
we can save much damage to hay in the cock b 
covering well with green grass. A good fork full 
of long herds-grass, or, better still, swale-grass 
carefully put on and trimmed down, just before a 


shower or sturm, will shed rain well, and prevent 


the hay from being blown about in a gale. With 
a field of good standing grass along side your ha 
cocks, it is not a long task to cut and cover a load. 
Or, if you prefer it, take your team along side of 

our meadow, cut and pitch on a rack full, drive 
arco and pitch from the carton the cocks. 
From some experience in this I am satisfied that 
it will pay in wet seasons. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
A Freak of Nature. 





Mr. Epirors :—Mr. Isaac Bunker of this town, 
has a cow that gave birth toa calf last March 
having two heads, two tails, and six legs. The 
heads are attached to two perfect bodies, the 
bodies are attached at the hips with the hinder 
parts. The calf was full wn and of a bright 
red color; the cow is alive and hearty. Mr. 
Bunker, at fhe suggestion of others, sent the skin 
to Boston and had it prepared for exhibition. 
Ile received it from Boston July 2d. All who 
have seen it pronounce it one of the test 
freaks of malformation everseen. The calf weigh- 
ed one hundred and ten pounds. F. W.T. 

Canaan, July 7th, 1862. 


~~ 





For the Maine Farmer: 
Good Prospects for Bee-keepers. 


While feed has been short and other stock has 
found ‘dry picking,” bees have been improving 
the dry weather and sunshine in storing honey 
and multiplying the stock to an extent rarely 
equalled so early in the season. Many colonies 
have now (June 25th) sent out three swarms. 
Should they continue their labors as prosperously 
through the season, we may expect to havea 


t 





southern cane juice. 





Stake up your Trees. 


Passing the orchard of an old farmer a few 
days since, we noticed that many of his youn 
trees were much inclined, and the entire orchar 





stood at an angle of ten degrees or more. It was 


in a situation where the wind had full sweep, 


and had not been properly protected. We think 


on the ex sides of a young orchard a belt 
of hemlocks set three and four deep is the very 
best method of protection. They can be pro- 


cured without cost, are very hardy, and as orna- 
mental in appearance as any eve n. When 
this is not done, the trees should certainly be 


staked well up. Set a stout stake from a foot to 


fourteen inches from the tree, and in the direc- 
tion from which the wind blows. Provide some 


suitable material for a band ; perhaps straw is as 
good as anything, as it can be qyickly renewed 
and is cheap. 
of suitable width against the tree at an angle, 
with the end in contact fitted to the shape of the 
body and wrap 
avoid bruising the bark. A third mode sometimes 


Another method is to set a stake 


with rags or straw, so as to 
racticed, is to set a stake at a little distance and 

ten a rope near the top of the tree, so as to 
get your tree 
wing firmly in the right direction, 


of Agriculture. 


Preserving Fruit in Airtight Cans. * 


A better method for preserving fruit than any 
of the before mentioned, and unquestionably the 
very best one known, is to heat the fruit in the 
can, thoroughly through, by steaming at a tem- 
perature of about 218° or 220°, an then, by 
sealing whilst hot, exclude the air. 

By heating in the can the fruit is not broken 
and reduced to a mass: the air is sufficiently 
— and the sealing is most easily accom- 
Pp 1s . 

. By heating by steaming, this part of the process 
is much more conveniently performed than in 
any other way, the temperature is readily raised 
to the required degree, and the whole exterior of 
the can being equally exposed to the heating me- 
dium, and the interior being fillen with com- 

ressed steam, in contact with all parts of the 
ruit not covered by the juices, every portion of 
the fruit is heated equally and completely. 

By sealing whilst hot, the external air is ex- 
cluded at the time when the air within the can is 
highly rarified and so much expanded, that when 
separated from that without, there is not enough 
of it to mo | and again energize the yeast. 

This method may be successfully practiced on 
a scale sufficiently Jarge for the supply of single 
families by the observance of the following 


Directions. 


Into a common wash-boiler put a quantity of 
water sufficient to cover the bottom to the depth 
of two or three inches, which will be enough to 
supply the requisite steam and prevent the bot- 
tom from burning. A little above the surface of 
the water place a rack made of lath or other 
like strips, on which to set the cans. Fill the 
cans with the fruit, without the addition of sugar 
or other thing, and with the stopper out or cap 
off, set them on the rack. Close the boiler as 
tightly as can be done with the cover and a cloth 
- pa beneath it. Then with a brisk fire heat 
the can and contents thoroughly through—the 
time necessary for which will depend on the 
kind of fruit and size of the can, and as herein- 
after more particularly stated, will be from 15 
to 30 minutes after the steam begins to issue 
freely from beneath the cover, and when heated 
remove the can and seal as soon as can be done 
conveniently. 

Heating thoroughly through, at a temperature 
of 218° or 220°, and then excluding the air, be it 
repeated, are the conditions necessary to ensure 
preservation. It is the degree of heat rather 
than its continuation that is required. But the 
temperature of the interior of the contents of the 
can being raised only by conduction from the ex- 
terior, and some time being required for this, a 
number of minutes, consequently, instead of a 
single one, are necessary fur heating the contents 
to the required degree. 

The closing the boiler in the manner described, 
will in most cases so confine the steam that its 
temperature may be very easily raised to 220° or 
225 

By reason of the various sizes of cans employed, 
the different kinds of fruit operated upon, and 
the various degrees of its maturity, the length of 
time of heating cannot very well be definitel 
specified, and must therefore in a measure be let 
to be determined by the judgment of the opera- 
tor. It may be stated generally, to be that 
which is simply sufficient to heat the contents of 
the can completely through. 

Ordinarily, cans that are not more than four 
inches in diameter may be heated through in 
about 20 minutes after the steam begins to issue 
from beneath the boiler cover. Some kinds of 
fruit, however, become heated through sooner 
than others. Those between the parts of which 
the interstices are comparatively large, such as 
peaches or pears cut in pieces, heat sooner than 
sliced tomatoes, which in consequence of their 
watery nature so fill the can as not to leave any 
interstices. Fruit fully or over ripe, generally 
heats through a very little sooner than that 
which is green or not wholly ripe. 

Presupposing that the cans be no more than 
five inches across, that the boiler or steam cham- 
ber be properly closed, and that the operation be 
performed by a brisk fire, the time of heating, 
after the steam begins to issue freely from be- 
neath the boiler or steam chamber, may be speci- 
fied proximately to be for strawberrics, raspber- 
ries and whortleberries, about fifteen minutes 
each ; blackberrics, about twenty minutes ; cher- 
ries, from fifteen to twenty minutes; currants, 
about fifteen minutes ; cranberries, about twenty- 
five minutes; gooseberries and peaches, each 
from fifteen to twenty minutes; pears, about 
twenty minutes; tomatoes and quinces, about 
thirty minutes each. 

For preserving large quantities there should be 
a steam chamber for the reception of the cans, 
made of boards or sheet metal, and charged by 
means of a pire or hose communicating with a 
separate boiler. 

» avoid breaking by heating too suddenly or 
unequally, when the cans are of glass or earth- 
ern, it is safest to place them upon the rack 
whilst the water is cold or before it becomes 
much warm. If they be of tin or other metal, it 
is not material whether they be put in place be- 
fore or after the water boils. 

Some kinds of fruit, berries especially, settle 
away during the heating and leave the can but 
partly full. To remedy this, some of the fruit 
should be put into a tin pail, or other convenient 
vessel, a be set within the boiler and heated at 
the same time with that in the cans, with which 
to fill up before sealing. 

The sealing, whatever the particular manner 
of it be, need not be performed hurriedly, since 
the heat imparted to the contents of the can will 
keep up the expansion of the air sufficiently lung 
to admit of its being effected deliberately. 

With few exceptions, the sooner the fruit is 
prepared and put up, after being gathered, the 
better ; but in respect to the degree of ripeness 
or maturity of it, there is not the necessity for 

rticularity that many have sup It is 
Pret however, if convenient,‘that it should be sub- 
jected to the process when just fairly ripe. 

As to the preparation for the process, it need 
only be said, that the larger fruits should be di- 
vested of their skin, be deprived of their pit or 
core, and be cut into medium sized pieces or 
slices. 

After sealing, if the cans be of glass, they 
should be set away in a dark place, and always, 
whether of glass or other material, in a cool sit- 
uation ; and yet, where the temperature never 
falls to the freezing point. 

Fruit put up according to these directions will 
keep uniformly well, and always retain, ver 


nearly, the odor, flavor and appearance which it 
ssessed before being submitted to the preserv- 
ing process.— Fruit Preserver’s Manual. 





Pruning Evergreens. 


A gardener in an English  oreees referring to 
pruning evergreens, whether hedges or otherwise, 

ives the following advice: There is a natural 
aw about cutting in the boughs of all kinds of 
evergreens which can never be departed from in 
a single instance without doing more or less harm 
in the long run. Itis this: That the lowest 
boughs all round the bottom of a tree or bush be 
left longer than those above them, if only the 
fraction of an inch, and the rule holds good from 
bottom boughs to the topmost ones, even of a 
Wellingtonia. The reason for the rule is this : 
If the boughs or branches in any part of the tree 
or bush are allowed to get longer than those be- 
low them, the longest will throw off the drops 
when it rains, and shade those from the sun; 
and when the sun and rain are kept from an 
eve bough it soon languishes and dies ‘by 
inches. That this is the only reason why laurels 
and fir trees, and all the rest of them, get naked 
below. People allow the top branches to spread 
over the bottom ones. Now any one who under- 
stands that law, and acts on it, can never go 





Y | itself so closely about these supports as to 








wrong in managing a hedge or tree. 


The Best Way to Dispose of Bones. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—After reading the various 
communications which have been published in 
the Country Gentleman on the different methods 
ot ae of bones which accumulate about the 
premises of the farmer, and converting them into 
an available manure for agricultural purposes, I 
will inform your readers how I dispose of my 
stock of bones. All the bones which are obtained 
from the meats used in the family, are saved and 
carried to the hen house, and deposited there to 
be used when wanted. Near the bones is placed 
a flat stone large enough to break them on. At 
the commencement of winter I begin to break 
them up, and dispose of them in the following 
manner :—Laying the bones on the stone, with 
an old axe, I pound them up fine enough for a 
hen to eat, and then let my hens eat them. In 
this way of disposing of bones it requires no sul- 
phuric acid, potash or other costly drags, which 
are somewhat dangerous for persons to use who 
are not acquainted with their nature. Neither 
does it require any fixture to prepare them in, 
nor time and labor to manufacture the bones into 
as good manure as any that is made on the farm. 

At the present time I do not propose to discuss 
the comparative merits of the various prepara- 
tions of bones that are used for manure, neither 
am I prepared to decide whether bone manure or 
hen manure is the most valuable for agricultural 
purposes ; but I am well satisfied as to the value 
of hen manure for any use that I have made of it. 
I believe it is an established axiom in agriculture, 
that the richer the food on which an animal is 
fed, the richer and more valuable will be the ma- 
nure. As fresh bones contain much animal mat- 
ter, as well as phosphates, the manure of hens 
fed with bones must be much more valuable than 
when kept in the ordinary way. 

But the most profit which I obtain from bones 
used in this way, is the extra quantity of eggs 
which my hens produce when fed with the bones. 
I have found that it is necessary to give my hens 
a generous supply of animal food, as well as that 
containing phosphates, if I wanted them to lay 
well, and other things being equal, the supply of 
eggs has always been governed by the supply of 
these articles of fuod. 

As my hens have the run of the farm when the 
ground is bare, they get a supply of animal and 
vegetable food, but in the winter season they 
must be furnished with these things from other 
sources. I think there is no one thing that fur- 
nishes a larger proportion of egg-producing food 
than fresh bones, as there is always more or less 
animal substance adhering to them. By making 
a little calculation with my bones and other ani- 
mal offal, [ give them this food several times a 
week during the season that they cannot get to 
the ground. Since I commenced feeding my 
hens in this way, the average a production 
of eggs has been full as large through the winter, 
as during any other part of the year. The price 
at which eggs sell fur in this vicinity, is gener- 
ally one-third more in the winter than in the 
summer, 80 that when the eggs are sold it makes 
a considerable difference to what it docs not to 
have any eggs through the winter, as is the case 
with many who keep hens, and to sell what eggs 
are disposed of in warm weather, at the low 
prices which generally rule at such times. The 
past winter 1 kept fifteen hens. Early in the 
spring, a neighbor, on being told that my hens 
had laid nearly fifty dozen of eggs since December 
last, said that ‘his hens had not laid an egg then, 
that he had not commenced feeding them yet to 
make them lay,’ their principal food previous to 
this being boiled potatoes and oats—thus show- 
ing conclusively in this instance, that hens must 
have the right kind of care and food to make the 
keeping of them pay well.—C. T. Atvorp, in 
Country Gentleman. 





The Profits of Fruit Growing. 





In a report made to the Agricultural Society 
of Kentucky, we find some statements worthy of 
consideration. 

Four or five years ago, a peach orchardist in 
Ohio was offered $18,000 for the fruit on twenty 
acres of peach’ trees, while it was yet growing, 
and more than a month before the period at which 
the earliest part of it would ripen. He declined 
the proposition, and realized about $20,000 from 
the same fruit by oe and selling it to cus- 
tomers himself. This, however, was a most ex- 
traordinary instance of a good combination of 
circumstances, viz : fine fruit, a ready market and 
high prices. It is one of those happy accidents 
which occur only once in a very long while. And, 
besides, four or five years of labor and care had 
preceded this crop, which was the first borne up- 
on the trees. 

Some vineyards near Cincinnati have, in favor- 
able seasons, produced nearly $1,000 per acre ; 
but a much more common yield, one year with 
another, is about $250; a sum for about which 
good land in the Ohio Valley, easily accessible 
to the best markets, may be bought, trenched, 
planted, (the price of slips included,) staked, 
(with oak,) and cultivated to its fourth year. 
The fourth year brings a crop—though not a full 
one. Let the avails of this go for interest and 
contingencies, and the account will then stand 
thus : Cost of a bearing vineyard per acre, $250 ; 
value of crop, fifth year, 2950. Account bal- 
anced, (capital, interest and expenditures for la- 
bor being repaid,) and closed. Within the suc- 
ceeding five years, the equivalent of four crops 
may be counted upon. This is equal to $1,000, 
which, divided by five, gives $200 per year as the 
product per acre. This looks a good deal better 
than growing twenty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, or ten barrels of corn. In Washington Co., 
Ohio, snug little fortunes have been made in 
raising one single kind of apple (the small Ro- 
manite,) and shipping it southwest for the eupply 
of New Orleans. Strawberry growers near Phil- 
adelphia have often pocketed $500 to $800 per 
acre for that delicious fruit. And a plantation 
of three acres of raspberries on the Hudson river, 
is stated to have yielded as high as $1,500 ina 
single year. 





The Wistaria. 





There are, in almost every garden, certain sit- 
uations in which climbers may and should be 
lanted ; as for instance, by brick or stone walls, 
rd fences, old trees, outhouses, &c. An ex- 
cellent climber for some situations, is Wistaria 
sinensis or Chinese Wistaria. It has many qual- 
ities to recommend it. Perfect hardiness, hand- 
some foliage, elegant flowers of delicious per- 
fume, constitute some of its claims on popular 
regard. Where it has a trellis or wires to run 
upon, it requires no care whatever, as it twines 
be ab- 
solutely a fixture, it being an impossibility to re- 
move it. Where itis trained toa wall without 
any rods or wires, it will require to be tacked to 
it every few feet of growth. It will be found to 
save much trouble, if stout wires are stretched at 
about twelve inches distance from the wall round 
which the plant may entwine its shoots. 

It is one of the most rapid growers of all the 
climbers, frequently making twenty feet of growth 
in a season. Although such a vigorous grower, 
it can. be easily kept within any desirable bounds, 
and by frequent pinchings {and prunings can be 
restrained so as to curb its natural rampant 

wth, and induce a more profuse display of 
owers. . 

One objection to the Wistaria is that it bears its 
long, pendulous clusters =D gs blue flowers, be- 
fore its leaves have expanded. One other obj 
tion is that the plant needs to be quite old belore 
it begins to bloom. 

We can conceive of no better climbers for a 
lofty blank wall than the Wistaria, our Native 
Grapes, or the American Ivy. And these are all 
of such easy propagation and cultivation, are 60 
hardy and suited to our climate, and are 80 beau- 
tiful in foliage, that it really seems there can be 
no excuse for a person who hesitates to plant 
them in localities whi especially to need 
just such plants.—Country . 








Agricltural Sorieties. 


‘North Kennebec Agricultural Society. 


The Trustees of the North Kennebec Agricultural So- 
ciety offer the following premiums, to be awarded at the 
Show and Fair in October next : 


Trotrine Horses. For fastest trotting stallion, $10, 
7, 4; do. mare or gelding, 8, 5, 3; do. mare or gelding 
five years old, which has never trotted a mile in less 
than three minutes, 5; do. mare or gelding under five 
years old, 5, 3, 2. 

Horses. For best stallion which has been kept one 
service season within the limits of Society, $5, 3, Vol. 
Ag’! Report; breeding mare, 4, 3, 2, Vol, Ag’l Report; 
pair matched horses, 3, 2, Vol. Ag’l Report; family 
horse, 3, 2, Vol. Ag’! Report. 

Cots. For best colt, 3 years old, $2, 1, Vol. Ag'l 
Report; colt two or one year old, each, 2,1, Vol. Ag’l 
Report; stud colt 3 years old, 2, 1, Vol. Ag'l Report. 
Buus. Best thorough-bred Durham, Devon, Here- 
ford, Ayrshire, Jersey and Grade bulls, each, $3, 2, 1; 
bull calf, grade bull calf, each, 2, 1. Certificates of ped- 
igree on thorough-breds. will be required in all cases. 
Cows. Best dairy cow, of any breed, $4, 3, 2, 1, Vol. 
Ag’l Report; stock cow—some of her stock to be shown, 
as proof of her qualifications, 3, 2, Vol. Ag’l Report; 
cow for all purposes, 4, 3, 2, 1, Vol. Ag’l Report; three 
or more cows from one farm, 3, 2, Vol. Ag’! Report.— 
Persons entering dairy cows, and cows for all purposes, 
will be required to furnish written statements of amount 
of yield of milk and butter, for some month during the 
preceding year, with the nature of their feed during the 
trial. 








Herrers. Best heifer three, two, or one year old, 
each, $2, 1, Vol. Ag’l Report. 

Oxeng Team of oxen, from one town, ten or more 
pairs, $8, 6, 4; team of steers, from one town, 8 or more 
pairs, 8, 4; best pair matched oxen, $4, 3, 2, Vol. Ag’l 
Report; drawing oxen, 4, 3, 2, Vol. Ag’l Report; do. 
under five years old, 4, 3, 2, Vol. Ag’l Report. In 
awarding premiums on drawing oxen, regard will be had 
to the size and discipline of the animals; and that per- 
formance which is elicited only by a severe flogging and 
bradding will not count much on the credit side. 

Sreers. Best pair steers, 3 year old, $3, 2, Vol." Ag’l 
Report; pair steers two or one year old, each, 2, 1, Vol. 
Ag’l Report; steer calves, 1, Vol. Ag’l Report; trained 
steers, by a boy under 16 years old, training to be shown 
on drag or cart, 2,50, 2, 1,50, 1. 

Sueer. Best flock, 25 or more, fine or long wool 
sheep, each, $4, 3, 2, Vol. Ag’l Report; fine or long 
wool buck, each, 3,2, 1, Vol. Ag’l Report; ten or more 
fine wool ewe lambs, ten or more long wool ewe lambs, 
two or more fine wool buck lambs, two or more long 
wool buck lambs, each, 2, Vol. Ag’l Report. 

Farm Srock. Best herd of cattle from one farm, in- 
cluding the whole and not less than eight animals, $4, 
3, 2, Vol. Ag’l Report. 

PLowrnea. For best plowing with four or more oxen, 
do. with two or more horses, each, $4, 3, 2. 

Crors, Manxvres, &c. Best acre winter wheat, 20 or 
more bushels per acre, spring wheat, do., each $3, 2, 
Vol. Ag’l Report; acre of winter or summer rye, 20 
bushels or more per acre, 2, Vol. Ag’l Report; crop of 
corn, one acre or more, 75 bushels per acre, 3, 2, Vol. 
Ag’l Report; crop of oats, one acre or more, 50 bushels 
per acre, barley do., peas or beans, half an acre or more, 
2, 1, Vol. Ag’l Report; peas or beans raised with corn or 
potatoes, 1, Vol. Ag’l Report; crop of potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, beets, parsnips, or onions, with written state- 
ments of method and cost of raising, 2, 1, Vol. Ag’l Re- 

rt. 

To entitle any one to a premium on crops, full state- 
ments must be made of culture, nature and condition of 
soil, eost of raising, worth of crop, &c. 

Best sample corn, oats, wheat, rye, peas, barley, pota- 
toes, turnips, cabbages, onions, beets, squashes, pusup- 
kins, tomatoes and cauliflowers, each, Vol. Ag’l Report. 
These samples to be shown at Fair. 

Best experiment in saving and manufacturing manure, 
showing an improvement upon any former method of 
manufacturing and saving it, $4, 3, Vol. Ag’l Report; 
most satisfactory experiment in applying manure to the 
hoed crops, experiment iv dressing grass lands without 
plowing them, each, 3, 2, Vol. Ag’l Report; experiment 
in the use of artificial manures, 2, Vol. Ag’! Keport.— 
Full statements, containing practical information of val- 
ue to the public, will be required of those making these 
experiments. 

outtry. Best lot of hens, turkeys or geese, each, 
$1,50, Vol. Ag’l Report. 

Faust. Display of apples of all kinds, $2, 1, Vol. 
Ag'l Report; display of fall or winter fruit, plums, 
grapes, pears, each, 1, Vol. Ag’! Report. 

Burrer, Curese, Brean, &c. Best lot of butter, 20 
pounds or more, cheese, 40 or more pounds, each, $3, 2, 
1; loaf brown bread, white do., barley do., each, 1; loaf 
brown or white bread made and presented by a girl un- 
der 16 years old, each, 1. Maple sugar, or syrup, hon- 
ey, each, $1; apple, currant, er cranberry jelly, each, 1. 
Written statements of the methods of making butter, 
cheese and bread will be required. 

Farm Iuecements. Best eward plow, $2, 1; stubble, 
harrow, or other implement for pulverizing the soil, 
each, 1; ox or horse cart, hay forks, manure forks, shov- 
els, hoes, axes, scythes, hand rakes, wheelbarrows, hand 
cart, horse hoe, or yokes and bows, two-horse wagon, 
two-horse sled, seed planter, fan mill, corn sheller, 
each, $1; exhibition of farm implements from one farm, 
stump pulling machine and rock lifter, 2, 1. 

Leatuer AND Leatner Goons. Best tanned calf- 
skins, sole and upper leather. case of cowhide boots, two 
or more pairs calf boots, specimen ladies’ winter boots, 
specimen children’s boots or shoes for winter, each. $1; 
double or single harness, 2, 1. 

Hovsenotp Manvuractunes. Best Wool Flannel, 
Cotton Wool do., Wool Carpeting, Cotton and Wool do., 
Hearth Rug, Wool Shawl, Wool Cape, Bed Quilt, 75 
cents each ; 2d, 50 cents. Best Wool Mittens, Wool 
Yarn, Wool Stockings, for men or women, 50 cts. each; 
2d, 25 cts. Best specimen of plain and fancy needle 
work, worsted work, or of darning stockings, 50 couts 
each, 

Girts’ Worx. Best bed quilt, plain or fancy necdle 
work, mending clothing, or knitting stockings, 50 cents 
each; 2d, 25 cents. 
Farming Orerations. For the best detailed state- 
ment of farming operations, showing the amount invest- 
ed in land, stock, and tools—the cost of the several 
erops grown on the farm, the amount of labor expended 
on the farm, and what portion of it was for improve- 
ment, and also the entire estimated value of the crop 
and income of the farm, $8; 2d, $5. 

Liberal notices and gratuities will be given for any 
article, machine or implement which will facilitate and 
lessen the labor of the farmer or farmer’s wife or family. 
Per order, Daniet R. Wine, Seo’y. 








Plan of a Sheep Barn. 


Having seen in your columns a call for a plan 
of a sheep barn, to be situated on level land, and 
of ample capacity to accommodate 200 sheep, I 
offor the following : I would build it 32 feet wide, 
and 75 feet long, and divide it into bands 15 
feet each, the divisions being made by run- 
ning foddering racks croeswise the — 
Each of these apartments will accommodate 
sheep, giving each 14 feet while at the racks. 
In the centre of the front of each of these apart- 
ments there should be hung a door, from 6 to 
8 feet wide, which may be left open or closed 
at will. In the center of the back of each apart- 
ment there should be a window made to slide 
Mhack and forth, which should be left open during 
mild weather, but closed when the storms beat. 
In speaking of the doors 1 should have said that 
the middle band requires a door as large a8 those 
of a common barn, so that hay may be driven in 
through them. A water tank should be placed 
at the end of every other rack inside the building. 
This barn should stand fronting the south or 
southeast, and there should be a separate yard for 
each apartment, in which the sheep may sun 
themselves. The height of the sheep-room should 
be eight feet, and that of the hay loft six feet to 
the foot of rafter. Eave spouts are uired on 
the front side of the barn to prevent the water 
dripping on the sheep during a thaw or rain storm. 
The prominent avantages of such a barn are 
th 


ese 

1. You can feed under cover at all times. 

2. Thesheep and De agen mp there 
kept dry ; otherwise, both are : 

e den is put to no iaossentionan ii clearing 
the racks of snow after a storm. 

4. A ter amount a better amare can 
be made ; better, perhaps, because T preserv- 
ed. Two jontekaele kept ina barn of the 
above description, and occassionally littered down 
with straw, say enough to keep them clean and 
dry, will make a great amount of the very best 
manure. Gsorck CuaLuens, Jr., in New Eng- 
land Farmer. 


EW” Soils are denominated calcareous when the 
proportion of lime exceeds twenty per cent., and 
thus by its quantity becomes an important con- 
stituent. 

There are also caleareous clays, calcareous 
loams, and calcareous sands, which take their 
names from the of clay and sand which 

may contain. 








egetable mold is sometimes & prominent char- 
asteristic of a soil. 
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